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Observations on Air Polluting 


In November of last year, the sur- 
geon general of the United States 
called the first National Conference 
on Air Pollution. It was a success- 
ful conference in many ways. About 
600 persons came to confer and 
probably all of them, even the most 
sophisticated, learned something. 

From the viewpoint of the press, 
which gave it lots of column inches, 
and, probably also from the view- 
point of the delegates, there were two 
headline facts. 


THE FIRST HEADLINER concerned 
the link between air pollution and 
lung cancer. The link is more than a 
little hazy, like circumstantial evi- 
dence in a whodunit. In fact, the ac- 
tual statement of the surgeon general 
was: “The relationship of cancer to 
atmospheric pollution . . . is being 
explored. We know that cancer-pro- 
ducing agents are in the air we 
breathe. Cancers can be produced in 
animals using concentrates of urban 
smog. We know that lung cancer 
death rates in the largest cities are 
twice as high as those in non-urban 
areas. The case has not yet been 
proved, but the weight of circumstan- 
tial evidence grows heavier as re- 
search progresses.” 

Then in another talk, Dr. James P. 
Dixon, Philadelphia health commis- 
sioner, said it this way: “Cigarette 
smoking has been strongly implicated 
as a contributory cause [to the strik- 
ing increase of lung cancer]; but 
even after correcting mortality rates 
for lung cancer among urban dwellers 
for the effects of their smoking hab- 
its, the incidence of lung cancer still 
remains significantly higher in the 
urban than in rural areas . . . a direct 
relationship has not yet been demon- 
strated between air pollution and 


other diseases [besides acute bron- 
chitis] that are apparently incident to 
urban living, although available evi- 
dence supports a strong suspicion that 
air pollution may play a role, if only 
a synergistic one, in the development 
of the diseases, including lung can- 
cer.” 

The second headline fact to come 
from the conference was the strong 
demonstration of the part played by 
motor vehicle exhausts in polluting 
the air. There was nothing equivocal 
in the statement made by Dr. Leslie 
Chambers, director of research for 
the Los Angeles County Air Pollution 
Control District. It was simply that 
two-thirds of the air pollutants in Los 
Angeles County could be traced di- 
rectly to the exhaust pipes of trucks, 
buses, and automobiles. 

Among the interesting twists to the 
problem of urban development is one 
you might call “threshold of- obnox- 
iousness” or “the straw that breaks 
the camel’s back.” 


FoR EXAMPLE, there were several 
clear pronouncements to the effect 
that pure air just does not exist any- 
where outside a laboratory. All nat- 
ural air contains foreign material of 
dust, pollen, salt, bacteria, water, and 
other nonair substances. So, try as 
hard as we may, it still is not possible 
to have truly 100 per cent pure air 
for general breathing. What happens 
is that we get accustomed to a certain 
amount of air contamination, but 
when the foreign material passes one 
point concentration — a threshold — 
we notice it and make gestures to do 
something about it. Although not the 
complete reason, you can be sure that 
the horrible dust storms of the Thir- 
ties, when the air-borne dust particles 
crossed everyone’s threshold of toler- 
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ance, were greatly influential in pro- 
ducing our federal soil conservation 
programs. 

Which brings us to the observation 
that if it had not been for the junk 
that motor vehicles poured into the 
Los Angeles air, it is possible that the 
Herculean efforts Angelinos are mak- 
ing to clean up would not yet be 
started, because the threshold of ob- 
noxiousness would not yet be crossed. 


THERE Is NO USE laboring the 
point, but this “threshold of obnox- 
iousness” applies to a lot of things in 
urban development—to stream pollu- 
tion, to traffic, to uncontrolled devel- 
opment, to inefficient public admini- 
stration, even to lax enforcement of 
school fire safety rules. Something 
drastic has to happen to bring the 
malaise across the threshold of ob- 
noxiousness so that the public no 
longer stands still and takes it. The 
trouble is, of course, you can’t stop 
in your correction of the problem 
with merely pushing it back just be- 
neath the threshold of obnoxiousness 
—you have to clean it all up—which 
costs a lot more than if you had never 
let it get beyond the threshold in the 
first place. 

Another interesting thing that 
came out of the air pollution meeting 
was the attitude of the automobile in- 
dustry toward their responsibility for 
contributing to the stuff that messes 
up our air. At one plenary session 
there were reports of work on pollu- 
tion control from representatives of 
four industries: chemical, oil, steel, 
automobile. 

The impression you got from listen- 
ing to the first three—chemical, oil, 
and steel—was that each industry was 
manfully trying to solve its problems. 
They shuddered when they thought 
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Editorial—continued 


of the costs of cleaning up, they 
werent altogether sure that they 
could clean up every plant or ever) 
process to an acceptable minimum, 
but they clearly saw what the people 
wanted and were making valiant 
efforts. 

The contrast between this attitude 
and that of the representatives of the 
auto industry was astounding. The 
exposition (which was delivered by a 
PR man) sounded like the whining 
of a spoiled brat. They were spend- 
ing a million dollars a year to work 
on this problem. (What are the an- 
nual gross sales in the industry—$13 
billion?) To their way of thinking, 
this was generous. 

The auto industry has two conten- 
tions. One can be stated as: Did you 
every smell a livery stable? You 
shoulda been around here before 
there were any autos! You never had 
it so good as you got it now! 

It is probable that the representa- 
tives from Los Angeles did not appre- 
ciate the auto industry’s remark that 
“we should try to remind ourselves 
that the evils afflicting us are perhaps 
mere pin-pricks in contrast to those 
borne by our ancestors.” Nor could 
the rest of us forget the remarks of 
the surgeon general about lung can- 
cer—even though the evidence is only 
circumstantial. 





The other contention of the auto 
industry is that they should not be 
blamed for what the public does with 
their product because the title and 


control of the auto has passed com- 
pletely from the manufacturer. Other 
speakers showed that contamination 
emission could be increased by mis- 
use of the auto vehicle, but it was 
quite clear that the major portion of 
contamination came from vehicles not 
misused — contamination was _ inher- 
ent in the mechanism. 

This contention of the industry 
then boils down to: We sell you the 
car, but we can’t be responsible for 
what happens if you want to drive it. 
Keep it in the garage and it won't 
cause any air pollution. 

Some of the audience wondered if 
some of the money used in research 
on new and shinier fin production 
might be diverted to a reduction of 
poison in the air. This, of course. is 
impractical. 

But one Los Angeles County offi- 
cial did describe the steps his county 
was taking. They are testing the con- 
tamination spreading characteristics 
of all makes of new vehicles. What 
they find out will be used to guide 
the next purchase of official county 
vehicles—4.000 of them. The results 
will also be available to other public 
officials who may feel that air pollu- 
tion is more important than the con- 
figuration of chromium stripping. 


(DOH) 


* * * 


[ As the NEWSLETTER went to press: 
Mayor Norris Poulson of Los Angeles 
instructed his city government to buy 
him a small car instead of the big one 
he was supposed to get for official 
use because, he said, “It stands to 
reason a small car which burns half 
as much gasoline will emit only half 
as many fumes.” 

Mayor Poulson was fuming about 
the air pollution problem. He said he 
was “. . . convinced the auto and oil 
industries have more influence in 
Washington today than the mayors of 
big cities have. Nothing will be done 
at the federal level to clear the air.” 
He criticized the automobile industry 
for spending only $1 million a year 
on research toward eliminating smog. 
Los Angeles alone, he said, is spend- 
ing $4.5 million a year.] 


Lecture Series 


An annual lecture series on city 
planning has been set up at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati by the Alfred 
Bettman Foundation. The lecture se- 
ries is intended for students in archi- 
tecture, engineering, landscape archi- 
tecture, political science, and law, as 
well as other fields allied to planning. 





NCUT Commended 


The Institute of Traffic Engineers, 
meeting in Miami Beach in Novem- 
ber, adopted a resolution commend- 
ing the organizations that make up 
the National Committee on Urban 
Transportation, including ASPO. The 
committee is responsible for publica- 
tion of Better Transportation for 
Your City and the series of manuals 
that goes with it, which ASPO sells. 

The resolution, in pledging the sup- 
port of the institute to the committee 
program, said “. . . these documents 
fill a very important need by provid- 
ing a practical approach to urban 
transportation planning .. .” 

A complete list of the manuals and 
the prices of each will be sent upon 
request to ASPO. 





Nonconforming Uses 

\ decision of great import- 
ance handed down by the Court 
of Appeals of New York, the 
highest court in the state, is 
summarized in the December 
Zoninc Dicest. The court, in a 
divided decision, held that a 
nonconforming use may be 
eliminated. By happenstance, 
about a third of the decisions 
summarized in the December 
Zontnc Dicest—the only com- 
plete monthly summary of zon- 
ing cases that reach appellate 
courts—deal with nonconform- 
ing uses. 

Parking commercial vehicles 
in residential districts presents 
a serious problem. Some zon- 
ing ordinances specifically per- 
mit commercial parking in resi- 
dential districts adjacent to 
commercial districts. There are 
two cases in this month’s issue 
that are concerned with this 
problem. In one, the court held 
that commercial truck parking 
is prohibited in a_ residential 
zone, and in the other it was 
decided that such parking is not 
an incidental use in a residen- 
tial district. 

Another case summarized in- 
dicates that courts still have to 
tell boards of appeal and ad- 
justment and their attorneys 
that there must be an adequate 
record kept of board proceed- 
ings. Apparently this elemen- 
tary principle must be repeated 
time and again. 

Zoninc Dicest rates are 
available from the ASPO office. 
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Coming Event 


Wuat—Distribution of the 1959 
ASPO National Planning Conference 
preliminary program and advance 
registration forms. 

WuHEN—Shortly after February 1. 

Wuy—A program well in advance 
hecause: 

Conference registration fees may 
he paid in advance—a new policy. 
This will be particularly helpful to 
agencies that reimburse commis- 
sioners and staff for registration fees. 
And the more than 1,000 delegates 
who are accustomed to sending in 
advance notice of their attendance 
(so that registration materials are 
already prepared for them) will find 
that advance payment will make reg- 
istration practically painless. 





Cancellations will be accepted and 
refunds made. 

Those who are not members may 
wish to join before the conference. 
Members pay $5 less registration fee 
than nonmembers and receive a copy 
of Planning 1959, the book contain- 
ing the conference papers. The book 
sells for $5 to those who are not 
members. 

Conference registration fees are 
$10 for members, $15 for nonmem- 
bers. and $2 for students. 

Hotel reservations should be made 
well in advance to assure getting the 
type of accommodations wanted. 

How—Forms to be filled out and 
sent in: one to ASPO for advance 
registration; one to the ASPO hous- 
ing bureau in Minneapolis for hotel 
reservations. Details are given on 
the forms, which are included with 
the program. Act promptly. Confer- 
ence attendance is expected to be 
about 1,600. 

Wuo—Professional planners and 
planning commissioners, mayors. city 
managers, councilmen, businessmen, 
citizens interested in planning and 
the future of cities—to exchange 
views with others from all parts of 
the United States and Canada. There 
will be sessions of interest to local 
legislators, members of zoning 
boards, other public officials, and 
members of citizen groups. 

Additional copies of the prelimi- 
nary program will be available upon 
request. Advance registration may be 
made by letter. Cash, checks, or pur- 
chase orders may be used for advance 
payment of registration fees. 
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Minneapolis’ famous milling district will be one of the attractions for dele- 
gates to ASPO’s 25th National Planning Conference to be held in the Twin 
Cities May 10 through 13. The Hotel Leamington in Minneapolis will be the 


headquarters. 


The flour mills and grain elevators are located along both sides 


of the Mississippi River at St. Anthony Falls. 





New Titles Added 


Two books by English authors were 
added in January to the list of those 
that ASPO makes available to its 
members at lower-than-retail prices— 
The Landscape of Power, by Sylvia 
Crowe. and The Modern Architec- 
tural Model, by T. W. Hendrick (re- 
viewed below). Both are published 
by Architectural Press of London and 
both are available to ASPO members 
for $1.75 each. The price to others 
is $2.25 a copy. 

There is no charge for postage or 
handling if an order is prepaid or 
accompanied by a purchase order. 

. 

The Landscape of Power. Sylvia 
Crowe. Architectural Press, Ltd., Lon- 
don. Available from ASPO, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 1958. 
115 pp.. illus. $1.75 to ASPO mem- 
bers; $2.25 to others. 

This is a continuation of the thesis 
that Sylvia Crowe, the British land- 
scape architect, presented in Tomor- 
rows Landscape: it is perfectly pos- 
sible to continue the urbanization of 
our nations without at the same time 
increasing the uglification. Miss 
Crowe recognizes the inevitability of 
and necessity for construction re- 
lated to power—the oil refineries, the 
dams, the electrical power plants and 
power networks, nuclear power sta- 
tions, airfields. She just believes that 





for a little thought and no extra cost 
they could be fitted more harmon- 
iously into the landscape. She shows 
how it can be done. The book is not 
concerned, incidentally, with the 
landscaping of sites and tracts—the 
concern is for the larger landscape. 
(DOH) 

The Modern Architectural Model. 
T. W. Hendrick. Architectural Press, 
Ltd., London. 1957. 144 pp.. illus. 
Available from ASPO, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37. $1.75 to 
ASPO members; $2.25 to others. 

A textbook on construction details 
that is also fascinating reading is a 
rare find. This is one. The author 
covers complex information on ma- 
terials, tools, and techniques for 
making models of all scales, sizes, and 
types, and in the deftly simple and 
efficient manner that marks the ex- 
pert. It is recommended highly for 
both professional and amateur model 
makers (and for those who want to 
experiment with buildings and land- 
scaping details, such as ploughed 
fields and various species of trees. 
along the right-of-way of model 
trains). Its only drawback is that 
the listing of specific materials and 
suppliers gives British names, but the 
reader may find it adds to the fun 
to try to figure out from the text 
whether Polywog or Durofix is rub- 
ber cement or Elmer’s Glue. (MSB) 








personals 


T. P. Kennepy, Jr.. a member of 
ASPO’s Board of Directors and 
chairman of the Davidson County, 
Tennessee planning commission, has 
been elected president of the Nash- 
ville Chamber of Commerce for the 
1959 term. 


Howe. H. Watson, also a mem- 
ber of the ASPO Board of Directors 
and a Dallas industrial realtor, was 
elected president of the Society of 
Industrial Realtors at the group’s 
meeting in San Francisco in mid- 
November. Mr. Watson was vice- 
president at large of the realty society 
before his election to the position of 
president. 


Mrs. CATHERINE BaverR WuRSTER. 
lecturer in planning and housing in 
the Department of City and Regional 
Planning at the University of Cali- 
fornia, in January leaves for Delhi, 
India to study means of planning ur- 
ban growth in Asian countries. 


job changes 


MARIAN AUGUSTYNIAK. graduate 
planning student at Columbia Univer- 
sity, to assistant planner, Norwalk, 
Connecticut planning commission. 


Joun W. Aut, a member of the 
staff of the Baltimore County Plan- 
ning Commission, to Anchorage, 
Alaska as director of planning. 


Louis C. Bisso resigned as direc- 
tor-secretary of the New Orleans city 
planning commission to go into pri- 
vate consulting practice in New Or- 
leans. He is succeeded by CHARLES 
F. O’DonteL, JR., promoted from 
assistant director. 


Cart R. DALE, assistant planner, 
St. Paul planning board, to planner, 
St. Paul Housing and Redevelopment 
Authority. 


James H. Dopp and Sipney F. 
Tuomas, Jr., senior community plan- 
ners, Tennessee State Planning Com- 
mission, to staff of Hill and Adley 
Associates, Atlanta planning and 
renewal consultants. 


BerveN M. Forpe, staff member of 
a planning consulting firm in Sioux 


& 


City. lowa, to chief of the advance 
plans section, Sioux City Plan and 
Zoning Commission. 


JouN  FrIEDMANN, Kalamazoo. 
Michigan, former teacher in regional 
planning for the International Coop- 
eration Administration in South 
America, to program economist, Of- 
fice of the Economic Coordinator in 
Korea and advisor to the Ministry of 
Reconstruction. 


Ropert C. GALvop, assistant plan- 
ning director, Jefferson County, Colo- 
rado, to principal planner, Salem, 
Oregon. 

Rospert W. Koski, director of 
planning for the joint planning pro- 
eram of Chelan County, Wenatchee, 
Washington, to the College of Archi- 
tecture and Urban Planning of the 
University of Washington as an assist- 
ant professor. 


ALEXANDER K. OGLOBLIN, assistant 
director. South East Chicago Com- 
mission, to Cleveland planning com- 
mission as chief city planner in 
charge of the general planning divi- 
sion. 

SHER Janc ParasHeR, Cincinnati 
architect, to Hutchinson, Kansas as 
planning engineer for the city. 


Frank A. Ramiscn, planner, Min- 
neapolis housing and redevelopment 
agency, to community planner, Chi- 
cago office of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 


Vernon L. SAWYER, assistant di- 
rector for redevelopment, Norfolk 
housing and redevelopment agency. 
to Charlotte-Mecklenburg Planning 
Commission, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, as director of renewal. 


Ricuarp Sears, formerly on the 
staff of the Philadelphia planning 
commission and political advisor to 
Radio Free Europe, to Boston as 
executive director of the Housing 
Association of Metropolitan Boston. 


Donatp L. Sparp, on the staff of 
Metropolitan Planners, Inc., Indian- 
apolis, to Anderson, Indiana as direc- 
tor of the Madison County Planning 
Commission. 


FREDERICK STYLES, assistant plan- 
ner. Santa Rosa, California, to asso- 
ciate planner in Berkeley. 


STEPHEN Sussna, planning direc- 
tor, Trenton. New Jersey, to his own 
consulting practice in planning and 
zoning, with offices at 225 East Han- 
over Street, Trenton. 


School News 

Applications for graduate fellow- 
ships and assistantships in city plan- 
ning and related fields at the UNIVER- 
siry or NortH Caro.ina for the 
1959-1960 academic year are being 
accepted through February 15, 1959. 

The J. C. Nichols Foundation of 
the Urban Land Institute offers a 
grant-in-aid of $2,400 to a student 
eligible for admission to the graduate 
school who wishes to work toward an 
advanced degree. 

Research and graduate assistant- 
ships are available through the Urban 
Studies Program of the Institute for 
Research in Social Science and the 
Department of City and Regional 
Planning. They carry stipends rang- 
ing from $750 to $1,800 a year; 
recipients are permitted to pay tui 
tion at the in-state rate of $150 a 
year. 

For information, write to John A. 
Parker. chairman, Department of 
City and Regional Planning. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 


CorNELL University Department 
of City and Regional Planning offers 
several financial aids to candidates 
for the degrees of master of regional 
planning or doctor of philosophy 
with major study in planning. 

Cornell graduate fellowships offer 
stipends of $1,500, plus free tuition 
and fees; a university scholarship 
provides a stipend of $175, plus free 
tuition and fees; tuition scholarships 
offer tuition and fees; and assistant- 
ships offer a minimum stipend of 
$1.100, plus tuition and fees. 

Applications for the 1959-1960 
academic year will be received until 
February 13, 1959. Additional infor- 
mation and application forms may be 
obtained from the Department of City 
and Regional Planning. Franklin 
Hall, Cornell University. 


The Bureau of Highway Traffic at 
YaLe University has announced fel- 
lowships for the 1959-1960 academic 
year for graduate engineers who want 
a career in traffic engineering. Fel- 
lowships provide a stipend of $1,400, 
plus tuition of $800. 

The bureau also offers tuition 
scholarships to qualified municipal 
and state highway engineers who will 
receive financial aid from their em- 
ployers while undertaking graduate 
work. 

Closing date for applications is 
March 1, 1959. Further information 
is available from the bureau, Yale 
University. 
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Population—Some Educated Guesses 


In a recent U. S. News & World 
Report interview, Philip M. Hauser, 
director of the Population Research 
and Training Center at the University 
of Chicago and keynote speaker at 
the 1958 ASPO National Planning 
Conference, spoke of the possibility 
of a population of one billion in the 
United States by the year 2050. 

The Bureau of the Census does not 
go quite so far in its most recent over- 
all population projections, called JI- 
lustrative Projections of the Popula- 
tion of the United States, by Age and 
Sex, 1960 to 1980 (Series P-25, No. 
187, published November 10, 1958). 
Meyer Zitter and Jacob S. Siegel pre- 
pared the current report, which su- 
persedes No. 123 in the series, issued 
in October 1955. 

According to the new report, the 
population on July 1, 1958 (which 
could be estimated quite accurately) 
was 174,064,000. The projections for 
July 1958 made in 1955 that ap- 
peared in population report No. 123, 
however, ranged from a low of 
172.067.000 to a high of 173,682,000 
—all lower than the actual number. 


Projection Assumptions 

As in earlier population projec- 
tions, the current report makes dif- 
ferent projections using different as- 
sumptions on fertility, mortality, and 
migration. It projects four series 
based on the following general as- 
sumptions: fertility will average 10 
per cent above the 1955-1957 level 
(Series I) ; fertility will remain at the 
1955-1957 level (Series II) ; fertility 
will decline from the 1955-1957 level 
to the 1919-1951 level by 1965-1970 
and remain at that level until 1975- 
1980 (Series III); fertility will de- 
cline from the 1955-1957 level to the 
1940-1944 level by 1965-1970 and re- 
main at that level until 1975-1980 
(Series IV). 

The following table shows the pop- 
ulation projections for the four series 
and for 1960 through 1980. 

The report contains interesting 
comparisons between the new projec- 
tions and those made earlier. The 
1955 projections extended only to 
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1975, but for that year they ranged 
from 206.9 million to 228.5 million, 
whereas the latest projections range 
from a low of 215.8 million to 243.9 
million for 1975. 

Another interesting comparison is 
found in Table B of the report, which 
shows that all of the earlier projec- 
tions fell short of the actual popula- 
tion on July 1, 1958, in spite of the 
fact that they had been made only 
three years earlier. 

The census bureau plays no favor- 
ites among its four series of projec- 


tions. However. it would seem rea- 


sonable to prepare for at least 250 
million people in the United States by 
1980. This is 75 million more people 
than there are today. It also seems 
reasonable to expect that 90 per cent 
or more of the additional 75 million 
will be living in metropolitan areas. 


Age Groups 

Among the highlights of the report 
are observations on specific age 
groups: 

The number of elementary school 
age children will continue to increase 
(and this is a firm prediction based 











on persons already born) at about 
one million a year until 1960. 

The college age group (again based 
on persons already born) is expected 
to number 14.6 million by 1970 and 
16.3 million by 1975. The latter fig- 
ure is approximately twice as many 
persons in 1975 as in 1957. 

The accrued death rates will drop 
during the next 20 years, it is esti- 
mated, but generally on the basis of a 
“vounger” population, rather than 
because’ of miraculous improvements 
in death postponement. Under the 
Series II projections, the crude death 
rate is 8.1 per thousand per year, 
which compares with the 1950-1955 
crude death rate of 9.5 per thousand. 

The population increase figures for 
the United States are shown to be 
substantial—1.7 per cent a year from 
April 1950 to January 1957 and cur- 
rently even somewhat greater. The 
increase in Canada, however, has 
been even more spectacular: from 
June 1951 to January 1957 (Canada 
has a quinquennial census) the in- 
crease was at the rate of 2.8 per cent 
per year. The census count in 1957 
was 16,344,000. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
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legal notes 
Walter H. Blucher 


New Jersey blighted area act con- 
stitutional: conflict of interest did 
not exist. Planning board hearing 
was legislative in character. 

Wilson v. Long Branch, Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, June 16, 1958, 
142 A.2d 837. 

The blighted area act of New Jersey 
defines a blighted area as one in 
which there are any of the conditions 
set forth in five categories. 

In February 1955, the mayor and 
board of commissioners of Long 
Branch, acting under authority of the 
blighted area act. requested the plan- 
ning board to make a preliminary in- 
vestigation and hold a public hearing 
for the purpose of determining 
whether an area of the city was 
blighted. The gross area involved is 
100.8 acres, of which 7.6 acres are in 
public rights-of-way, leaving a total 
net area of 93.2 acres. Of this prop- 
erty, 55 acres are used for residences. 

The planning board undertook the 
preliminary investigation and con- 
ducted public hearings. It then 
adopted a resolution declaring the 
area to be blighted within the mean- 
ing of the statute. 

Plaintiffs raised the issue of con- 
stitutionality, claiming that the mere 
declaration of blight reduced the 
value of the property and thus was a 
taking without compensation. The 
Supreme Court refused to accept this. 

The court cited Mansfield & Swett, 
Inc. v. West Orange and the Berman 
case as evidence that there was au- 
thority for the blighted area act under 
the police power and that redevelop- 
ment through a private agency did 
not make the act unconstitutional. 
(In addition to the act authorized 
under the police power, there is a 
constitutional provision in New Jersey 
that authorizes the redevelopment of 
blighted areas. ) 

It was contended that the action 
taken was unconstitutional because 
the planning board refused to hold 
a judicial hearing with judicial rules 
of evidence. The court, in answer to 


this, said that the hearing was legis- 
lative in character and it was not 
necessary therefore to permit cross 
examination or to take evidence un- 
der formal rules. The final decision, 
both as to the condition of blight and 
as to whether the property should be 
taken was a matter that rested with 
the legislative body. The hearing of 
the planning board was simply a pre- 
liminary investigation and report by 
a subordinate agency of government. 

It was contended further that mem- 
bers of the planning board who were 
stockholders in a bank holding mort- 
gages on property were disqualified 
because of their personal or pecuni- 
ary interest. The court held that the 
so-called interest of these persons was 
so remote and contingent as not to 
warrant disqualification. 


Industrial building bond act of 
Tennessee held constitutional. 

McConnell v. City of Lebanon, Su- 
preme Court of Tennessee, May 2, 
1958, 314 SW 2d 12. 

The city of Lebanon made a con- 
tract with the Hartmann Luggage 
Company, a Wisconsin corporation, 
for a 25-year lease of a factory build- 
ing to be financed by the city with 
proceeds from bonds authorized by 
the Tennessee Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Development Commission. 
Bonds in the sum of $350,000 were 
to be issued under terms of the in- 
dustrial building bond act of 1955. 

The state constitution provides that 
cities and counties may levy taxes for 
county and corporation purposes but 
that the credit of a county, city, or 
town cannot be given or loaned to 
any person, company, association, or 
corporation except with the approval 
of three-fourths of the voters at an 
election on such a proposal. 

The commissioner of finance and 
revenue of Lebanon questioned the 
constitutionality of the act. In de- 
fending the act, the city pointed out 
that Wilson County had been losing 
population; that Tennessee had lost 
80,000 persons by migration between 
1950 and 1956; and that a number 
of towns throughout the state have 
lost industries to other states because 
Tennessee has no financial plan in ef- 
fect that permits it to compete with 
other states for industries. 

It was contended in addition that a 
three-fourths favorable vote on such 
a question would also authorize levy- 
ing taxes and lending credit for a 
private purpose. 

The Supreme Court, with two jus- 
tices dissenting, held that the consti- 


tutional provision authorized levying 
taxes only for corporate (public) pur- 
poses, and that the bonds to be issued 
by the city were for a public purpose. 


Improved street required for issu- 
ance of building permit. 

Bayer v. Pugsley, Supreme Court, 
Monroe County, July 16, 1958, 176 
V.Y.S.2d 848. 

New York law provides that no 
building permit can be issued unless 
the building has access from a street 
or highway that has been suitably 
improved to the satisfaction of the 
town board or the planning board. 
Petitioner is the owner of a lot abut- 
ting upon a street that is controversial 
as to its dedication and acceptance. 
The court held that there had been 
an adequate dedication. but that the 
street had not been suitably im- 
proved and that the building inspec- 
tor properly refused a permit. 


Soil removal ordinance valid; fee 
invalid. 

Town of North Hempstead v. 
Colonial Sand and Gravel Co., Su- 
preme Court, Nassau County, July 17, 
1958, 178 N.Y.S.2d 579. 

The town of North Hempstead 
sought to enjoin defendants from 
mining sand and gravel within the 
unincorporated area of the town. The 
defendants and their predecessors had 
been engaged continuously in sand 
mining operations in the area for 
some years prior to 1946, when an 
ordinance was adopted prohibiting 
the removal of top soil or of organic 
material without obtaining a permit. 
The ordinance also provided a re- 
moval fee of one cent a cubic yard. 

Defendants contended that they had 
established a nonconforming use at 
the time of the adoption of the ordi- 
nance; that the ordinance refers only 
to operations commenced after it be- 
came effective; and that the required 
fee would exceed $34,000 annually. 

The court held that a nonconform- 
ing use could not be established be- 
cause this was not a zoning matter; 
further, that there was no merit in 
the contention that the ordinance. by 
its express language, is intended to 
apply only to operations begun after 
its adoption. The court did hold the 
fee to be unreasonable. however. 
Since this section of the ordinance 
could be severed from the remainder 
of the ordinance, the court held that 
defendants would be enjoined from 
continuing their sand mining oper- 
ations until they obtained a permit. 
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Community Facilities 

\ proposal for a community facili- 
ties law that would provide for a 
regular program and for an unem- 
ployment emergency program prob- 
Mh will be introduced in the next 
session of Congress. 

The proposal as it now stands 
would provide $1 billion in loans for 
community facilities other than 
schools. Loans, made only to muni- 
cipalities and other political subdivi- 
sions of the states (not to the states 
themselves), would have an interest 
rate of 2%, per cent and have matu- 
rities of up to 50 years. Twenty per 
cent of the funds would be reserved 


for communities of 10.000 or less 
population in 1950. 
The emergency program would 


provide another $1 billion, and could 
be made active by the President if 
unemployment was 5 per cent or 
more seasonally adjusted for three 
months. He would be required to 
activate the program if unemploy- 
ment was 7 per cent or more season- 
ally adjusted. 
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If Orange County, California is to 
meet its needs for parks in the next 
22 years, it is going to have to in- 
crease the acreage by 12-fold, this 
illustration shows. It is from the 
1957-1958 annual report of the 
Orange County planning agency. 
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AIR POLLUTION is a problem in 
9,500 United States cities, the Air 
Pollution Association, a group of 
specialists on pollution in industry, 
estimates. Of those 9,500 cities. 800 
of them have populations of 25,000 
or more. More than 2,000 communi- 
ties have some legal basis for regu- 
lating air pollution, and about one- 
fourth of the states have organized 
air pollution programs. 


CITYWIDE TRANSIT SYSTEMS have 
gone under in 345 cities in the United 
States since V-J Day. 13 years ago. 
according to National City Lines of 
Chicago. Transit lines in five other 
cities are continuing “for the time 
being” at the request of local govern- 
ment, through subsidy, or because of 
proposed purchase. 


STATE EXPENDITURES FOR PLAN- 
NING and _ industrial development 
range from a high of 76.8 cents per 
capita in Florida to a low of two 
cents in Indiana, according to the 
Indiana Department of Commerce. 
The national average for the states 
is 20 cents a person. The statistics 


show that Puerto Rico spends $1.40 - 


a person; Pennsylvania nearly 55 
cents. Illinois, Ohio, and Wisconsin 
are nearly as low in per capita ex- 
penditures as Indiana—all below 
three cents. 


A total of $177 million will be 
spent for PUBLIC WORKS on 122 
urban redevelopment projects. ac- 
cording to the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration, which bases its figures 
on an analysis of 122 projects on 
which it has approved budgets. The 
$177 million is more than 25 per cent 
of the $674 million in federal grants 
allocated to the projects. However, 
$126.4 million of the $177 million 
will come from local funds; $50.6 
million from project funds. 


According to the published version 
of the Tarrytown, New York pro- 
posed zoning ordinance, a single-fam- 
ily house may have up to four lodgers 
as long as the density does not exceed 


“two persons per bed,” 
Tarrytown News. 
“two 


reports the 
It should have read 
persons per bedroom.” The 
News also said a representative of a 
citizens group, testifying on the pro- 
posal, said his association does not 
favor lodgers no matter how many 
in a bed. 


Ciirton, New JERSEY hopes it has 
found a way to make appointments to 
municipal agencies by city council- 
men more equitable. It has instituted 
a point system under which each 
councilman is allotted seven points 
for his four-year term. Three points 
are counted for an appointment to 
the alcoholic beverage control board 
or the board of adjustment; two 
points each for the planning board 
or the health board; and one point 
for the recreation board. 





Trash Collector Sleuths 

Trash collectors in Clawson, Michi- 
gan have been turned into “private 
eyes” to detect how many household- 
ers kept and presumably read their 
copy of the General Development 
Plan. The city distributed approxi- 
mately 3,500 copies of the plan—to 
all of the names on the city’s list of 
water subscribers. Then the city 
asked the trash collectors to keep 
track of how many copies showed up 
in the trash the week after the reports 
were distributed. “There were sur- 
prisingly few—only ten or twelve out 
of the 3,500,” reports David S. Geer 
of Geer Associates, planning con- 
sultants for Clawson. 


PAS Reports on Sale 


Nineteen PLANNING ADVISORY 
SERVICE Information Reports, first 
issued in 1953 and 1954, went on sale 
January 1 at single copy prices to 
nonsubscribers to the service. With 
the exception of those that are out of 
print, all reports from 1949 through 
1954 are available to nonsubscribers 
to the service. 

Usual price for single copies of the 
report is $5 each. However, some of 
the reports that went on sale January 
1 have been combined with reports 
of like subject and are being sold 
for $5 for the two. 

A complete list of the reports made 
available this year has been sent to 
all ASPO members, and additional 
copies of the list are available upon 
request from the ASPO office. Five 
books available to members at a dis- 
count are also listed. 








planners library 


A Model Procedure for the Ad- 
ministration of Zoning Regula- 
tions. Robert Michael Leary. Urban 
Land Institute. 1200 18th Street, N. 
W.. Washington 6, D. C. 1958. 95 
pp. $5. 

After contrasting the objectives of 
zoning administration with its rela- 
tively meager attainments, the author 
of this research study proposes ideal 
administrative procedures fer a city 
of more than 100.000 people. De- 
tailed attention — including forms 
whenever appropriate—is given to 
the organization and operation of the 
office of zoning administration and 
to such special problems as the han- 
dling of nonconforming uses, amend- 
ments, and appeals. 

The city of Utopia, for which the 
procedures are suggested, is happily 
free of restrictive enabling legislation 
and of the budget and staff limita- 
tions that ordinarily help to prevent 
zoning administration from keeping 
up with its increasingly complex job. 
Nevertheless, officials in less fortu- 
nate cities should find the suggested 
procedures a worthwhile source of 


ideas. (JN) 


1930 Tools for 1960 Problems. 
Walter H. Blucher. Institute of Local 
Government, University of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 15. 1958. Un- 
paged. $1. 

Fourth annual Wherrett lecture on 
local government. 


American Planning and Civic 
Annual, 1957. Edited by Harlean 
James and Dora A. Padgett. Ameri- 
can Planning and Civic Association, 
901 Union Trust Building, Washing- 
ton 5. D. C. 1957. 220 pp., illus. 


$3. 


Institutional Needs for Delin- 
quent Children and Youthful Of- 
fenders of the State of Maryland. 
State Planning Commission, 100 
Equitable Building, Baltimore 2. 
1958. 57 pp.. tables. 50 cents. 


The Economy — Master Plan 
Study No. 2. Frederick County 
Planning and Zoning Commission, 
Frederick, Maryland. Ladislas Segoe 
and Associates, Consultants. 1958. 
22 pp.. tables. 


The City. Max Weber. Trans- 
lated and edited by Don Martindale 


and Gertrude Neuwirth. The Free 
Press. Glencoe. Illinois. 1958. 242 
pp. $4. 


In 1938 Louis Wirth said, “The 
closest approximations to a system- 
atic theory of urbanism that we have 
are to be found in .. . Die Stadt, by 
Max Weber, and a memorable paper 
by Robert E. Park, on “The City ...”” 
This is a translation of Weber's fa- 
mous essay. The German sociologist 
first published Die Stadt in 1921 and 
it has been reprinted in German a 
number of times since then. It is a 
remarkable work of scholarship, and 
the chief translator, Don Martindale, 
furnishes an introductory essay, ty- 
ing in Weber’s work with urban 
theory. Martindale’s essay, inciden- 
tally, is interesting but spotty. The 
last sentence seems open to challenge: 
“The age of the city seems to be at 
an end.” Weber's essay, however, 
will remain a classic in urban and 
sociological theory. (DOH) 

Central District Area Circulation 
Plan, 1958. 32 pp.. maps; Central 
Business District Economic Study, 
1958. 44 pp., illus., appends.; Cen- 
tral District Plan, 1957. 32. pp.. 
charts. append. Greater Trenton 
Council, 224 West State Street. Tren- 
ton. Candeub & Fleissig. Consultants. 


Lancaster’s Central Business Dis- 
trict. City Planning Commission, 
Public Safety Building, 208 North 
Duke Street. Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
1958. 51 pp.. maps, tables. 


St. Petersburg Central Core Plan. 
City Planning Department, 175—5th 
Street North, St. Petersburg, Florida. 
1958. 32 pp.. illus. 

Planning for Sioux City—Gen- 
eral Plan Program. City Planning 
Commission, 214 City Hall. Sioux 
City, Iowa. 1958. 16 pp. 


Plan for Comprehensive Devel- 
opment of Reelfoot, Tennessee. 
State Planning Commission, C1-118 
Cordell Hull Building, Nashville 3. 


1958. 85 pp.. maps, illus. $1. 


Estimating Capital Grant Reser- 
vations. URA. HHFA, Washington. 
1958. 5 pp. 


Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers: the ASPO office does not have copies. 


Massena, New York Master Plan. 
Thomas W. Mackesey. Massena Area 
Planning Committee. Sargent-Web- 
ster-Crenshaw and Folley, Consult- 
ants, 2112 Erie Boulevard East, 
Syracuse 3. 126 pp.. maps. $2. 

The plan for a relatively small 
community “in flux”; one that has 
seen the construction of the huge 
St. Lawrence hydro-electric power 
plant and the opening of the St. 
Lawrence seaway in the past few 
years, and as a result. had an in- 
crease in population of more than 30 
per cent between 1950 and 1957. 


General Development Plan. City 
Planning Commission, Mount Clem- 


ens. Michigan. Geer Associates, 
Consultants. 1958. 63 pp., illus. 
$1. 


We don’t give awards for good, 
readable. attractive. and sensible 
plan reports, but if we did _ this 
would certainly win one. Highly 


recommended. (DOH) 


Second Report on Urban Re- 
newal Demonstrations. Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1958. 10 pp. 

Brief descriptions of projects com- 
pleted and under way. 


Passaic’s Workable Program for 
the Prevention and Elimination of 
Blight. Passaic Valley Citizens 
Planning Association, 312 Clifton 
Avenue. Clifton, New Jersey. 1958. 
4l pp. $1. 


Workable Program for Colton, 
California, 1958. City Planning De- 
partment, 146 East I Street, City Hall, 
Colton. 1958. 22 pp. 


Urban Renewal Workable Pro- 
gram for Akron, Ohio. Urban Re- 
newal Commission, 604 Municipal 
Building, Akron. 1958. 37 pp. 


Land Use Survey and Inventory 
—1958. Russel O. Koenig and 
Cleve M. Orler. Department of 
Planning, City Hall, Saginaw, Mich- 
igan. 1958. Approx. 47 pp., maps. 


Parks and Recreation—Compre- 
hensive Plan Report. Planning and 
Zoning Board, City Hall, Lakeland, 
Florida. 1958. 36 pp., illus. $2. 
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